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Mr. Dulles’ Proposadn: 2 


R. DULLES’ proposals for a new foreign pol- 

icy (as presented in Life magazine May 19, 
1952) carry great weight because of his tested wis- 
dom in this field. Also, they are a welcome relief 
from most of the criticisms of present policy because 
they are obviously responsible and constructive. 
There is a self-consistency about them which makes 
one wish to accept them. They seem to offer an al- 
ternative to the highly frustrating effort to contain 
Soviet or Communist power under conditions which 
the Communists create. However, in spite of the 
plausible character of these proposals, they raise 
very serious questions. 

Mr. Dulles’ plan involves a standing ultimatum to 
the Communists that whenever they engage in armed 
attack there will be instant retaliation by air against 
the centers of Communist power. He says that 
“There is one solution and only one: that is for the 
free world to develop the will and organize the 
means to retaliate instantly against open aggression 
by Red armies, so that, if it occurred anywhere, we 
could and would strike back where it hurts by means 
of our own choosing.” 

He is careful to provide a safeguard against un- 
ilateral American action in saying that it should be 
“determined in advance, common consent given by 
constitutional and United Nations processes, that 
this power is to be used instantly, if, but only if, the 
Red armies of the Soviet Union or its satellites, in- 


much § cluding China, engage in an open armed attack.” 
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At many points in the article he emphasizes interna- 
tional action. He speaks of the unity of the “free 


_ world” in what is to be undertaken. He would clear- 


ly oppose a unilateral American policy that involves 
“going it alone” without regard to the United Na- 
tions, 

This policy of ultimatum and instant retaliation 
means that any suspicious episode might become the 
occasion of universal atomic war. He is quite sure 
that the Communists seek to avoid war and that this 
policy would prevent such episodes from occurring 
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and, hence, it el be 
right but there is something overwhelming about 
this risk. So far we have been able to avoid war 
because many episodes that would have been the occa- 
sion for war before 1914 are not permitted to have 
that result. The limited use of military force in 
Korea, while guarding against general war, has been 
a remarkable achievement. Now all that would be 
changed. Any action by the Communists that might 
be interpreted as military aggression would lead in- 
stantly to a general conflagration. It would become 
certain that, if there is to be a war at all, it would 
be a full scale atomic war from the start. Who is 
to decide whether or not there has been a case of 
aggression? Mr. Dulles suggests that there be ob- 
servers along all of the frontiers, that “the United 
Nations Peace Observation Commission, or some 
comparable body, could supply these observers.” 
All this is very logical but there is serious question 
as to whether the peace of the whole world should 
be tied up in one package and risked in this way. 

There is another question raised by these pro- 
posals: can Mr. Dulles give substance to what he 
says about the role of the United Nations or about 
the relation between American policy and the “free 
world” as a whole? Unless these ideas are made as 
effective as the idea concerning basic military strat- 
egy the result would be a unilateral American pro- 
gram which would enormously enhance the distrust 
and fear of America in other non-Communist coun- 
tries. Even though American power might still be 
used in a good cause, whatever moral strength there 
is in the free world would be largely destroyed by 
this distrust and fear. I see two dangers that this 
may happen in spite of the attempt which Mr. Dul- 
les makes to guard against it. 

The first danger is that Mr. Dulles may be more 
successful in convincing people in this country that 
the policy of ultimatum and retaliation is the 
best policy than he will be in convincing them 
that America should not embark upon the policy 





without United Nations approval and that every de- 
cision based on the policy should be subject to effec- 
tive international checks. I can see this happening 
very easily in the present state of American public 
opinion with the growing impatience with the 
United Nations. Also, if we should find, as now 
seems probable, that the other nations were unwil- 
ling to take such a risk, would we be willing to hold 
back? Much depends on where the political power 
lies after next November in the nation and, perhaps 
more where it lies in the Republican Party. 

The second danger is that the sheer momentum 
of this policy may lead to such complete dependence 
on American striking power that the cooperative 
aspects of the policy would become window dressing 
for American control of decisions. This might prove 
to be true of the initial authorization of the policy 
but it would be more likely to be true of any later 
decision to strike against the centers of Communist 
power. How will it be possible for America to con- 
vince others that she has not in some way manipu- 
lated the situation in order to find excuse for a 
preventive war? 

Both of these dangers threaten to distort Mr. 
Dulles’ proposals. If they should be so distorted the 
result would be catastrophic. The morale of the 
free world would be undermined. It would become 
very difficult to create an international community 
for mutual aid in economic or in military affairs. 
Many nations would come to fear us more than they 
fear the Russians. Already there is a very wide- 
spread fear throughout the free world that we may 
recklessly drag other nations into a war in which 
they would be the chief victims. Arnold Toynbee’s 
remark to the effect that there should be “no anni- 
hilation without representation” puts this fear vivid- 
ly. This atmosphere of fear and distrust would 
increase the emphasis upon the military aspects of 
the world conflict even though it is Mr. Dulles’ inten- 
tion to diminish it. 

Even if Mr. Dulles’ policy were successful in 
deterring military aggression, the indirect aggression 
based upon effective revolution within such a coun- 
try as India would remain as great a danger as ever. 
If the effect upon the morale of the free world 
should prove to be what I have suggested, there 
would be even greater difficulty in counteracting that 
kind of aggression. 

There is an assumption underlying Mr. Dulles’ 
arguinent which is suggested by his criticism that 
“our present policy makers have not found policies 
which would put us in command of the situation.” 
He seems to think that America’s role is so decisive 


in history that if only we try hard enough we must 
be able to find such policies. This assumption does 
not take account of the tragic realities of our time. 
Take the most obvious illustration. America can 


help the nations of Asia to find constructive political | 


and economic alternatives to Communism but there 
is no way of insuring that they will do so. They must 


find their own way and the obstacles are very great. | 
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American dollars and American military power can- 
not give them security against Communism. What 
is even harder for us to accept, American ideas about 
freedom seem to have very little power to convince. 
Mr. Dulles seems to be demanding of America that 
by a great effort it assume “command of the situa- 
tion.” Our responsibilities in history are very great 
but if we do not recognize their limits we will suffer 
the fate that follows the pretentiousness of nations, 
It may be better to continue to save what can be 
saved by present methods than to adopt a_ policy 
which promises more at less cost but which, if it 
goes wrong in the ways I have indicated, may lose 
the confidence of the free world and even bring on 
needlessly universal atomic war. 
—Joun C. 


JENNETT. 


Correspondence 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing to express the deep distress which re- 
sults from my reading of the report of the meeting of 
the National Laymen’s and Laywomen’s Committee of 


— 


} 


the National Council of Churches, which is printed in ) 


the issue of Christianity and Crisis for May 12, 1952. 

I am distressed by what appears to have been the 
dominant mood and temper of the meeting—the easy 
identification of freedom with the Gospel, and the domi- 
nance of the point of view of the comfortable business 
class. Was not the voice of Labor heard? Are not 
laboring men and women also laymen and laywomen? 

The highly naive and uncritical points of view ex- 
pressed in some of the speeches are utterly fantastic. 
To maintain that freedom and Christianity are com- 
pletely interdependent, that competition leads to the prac- 
tice of the Golden Rule, that labor troubles are the re- 
sult of the use of violence by unions—to make such state- 
ments is to engage in over-simplification of the worst 
sort. The height of the naiveté is Mr. Kerschner’s ad- 
vocacy of the gold standard and his statement that we 
are faced with a black-and-white choice between free- 
dom with no government control and government control 
with no freedom. 

Perhaps most distressing of all is the fact that this 
meeting was held under the aegis of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

James A. SMITH, Jr. 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 
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O’Neill vs. Blanshard: Review of Catholicism 


and American Freedom 


M. SEARLE BATES 


HE battle of the books begins in the title. 

Blanshard started with a substantially homogen- 
ized and secularized “American Freedom” which 
naturally found no place for a “Catholic Power” 
defined as noxious to the Blanshardian democracy. 
O’Neill pictures his own decently democratic “Cath- 
olicism” as thoroughly at home, among varied but 
frequently tolerant tenants, in the comprehensive 
mansions of “American Freedom.” For Blanshard, 
Catholic power is the bogey of our era. For O’Neill, 
there is no Catholic power in Blanshard’s sense, nor 
possible issue of Catholic power. But there is an 
antireligious and illiberal threat to the common right 
of his own and other churches—the right to teach 
those who will to accept church teaching. 

O’Neill’s target is Blanshard’s 1948 book, Amer- 
ican Freedom and Catholic Power. Toward the 1951 
volume, Communism, Democracy, and Catholic 
Power, he directs merely an appendix reproducing 
his treatment of it in the New York Herald-Tribune 
Book Review, and that treatment is in large part a 
condensed version of the book now before us. 

The assailant is Professor James M. O'Neill, now 
retiring from the Brooklyn College Department of 
Speech after long service in public education. If 
Blanshard is a man in whom law overlaid theology, 
and the reformer-investigator type of official and 
journalist displaced the youthful Congregational 
minister, O’Neill is the professor of argumentation 
drawn into the forum by intense concern for the 
good name and the rightful liberty of his religion. 
Blanshard has served the public with high com- 
petence, notably in the LaGuardia administration 
of New York City. O’Neill was twelve years a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Academic Freedom of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, four years its Chair- 
man; and thus is no recluse. He is known for his 
book on Religion and Education under the Con- 
stitution (1949), a study objecting to the tendencies 
of judicial interpretation which culminated in the 
McCollum case. 


Blanshard wielded a heavy hatchet, using the 
hammer as often as the blade. It is no wonder that 


- good Catholics were distressed at what went be- 


yond fair criticism, at what seemed equally destruc- 
tive to cloudy fault and to spiritual treasure. O'Neill 
throws back invective for invective, epithet for 
epithet, in the debaters’ ring. But he does not attack 
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the religious faith of non-Catholics—an area in 
which Blanshard offered little to strike at—and is 
more concerned with Blanshard’s methods in argu- 
ment, his specific propositions in history, politics, 
education, and social policy. Indeed, O'Neill is a bit 
précieux at times, letting his pangs over Blanshard’s 
inadequate and often inconsequential footnotes get 
in front of the major issues of liberty and faith. 
He warns his readers early that his objective “is not 
that everyone should believe in the Catholic Church, 
but that no one should believe in Mr. Blanshard.” 
Although he slips sometimes into the pedantic forms 
of the drillmaster in rhetoric and debating, he does 
real damage to Blanshard’s wide-swinging asser- 
tions. 


Blanshard selected certain issues on which to 
attack the Roman Catholic Church, O’Neill chose 
some of them for refutation or for denial as un- 
proved, and we must pick several of O’Neill’s selec- 
tions as significant indicators of what the book con- 
tains. With the natural Catholic resentment at being 
considered an alien snake coming late into the 
Protestant or secularist Eden, O’Neill reminds us 
that whether from Scandinavia or from Spain, 
Catholics discovered America; and that the first 
schools on the territory of the present United States 
were Catholic schools in Florida and New Mexico. 
Catholic founding fathers and generations of bishops 
are paraded, in useful evidence, as consistent de- 
velopers and supporters of constitutional democracy 
with entire religious liberty as essential principle. 
Over against Blanshard’s charges and suspicions, 
O'Neill asserts that many decades of hostile criticism 
have not brought forth any statement, teaching, or 
act, from any one of the more than five hundred 
bishops who have served in the American hierarchy, 
indicating opposition or possible opposition to the 
constitutional provisions for religious liberty. 


O’Neill has no difficulty in exposing the looseness 
of Blanshard’s play with “infallibility,” and the care- 
less confusion, in non-Catholic critiques, of policy 
with doctrine. He makes good use of Father George 
H. Dunne’s important pamphlet, Religion in Amer- 
ican Democracy, as in the following sentence under 
the /mprimatur: “I do not agree with all policies 
of every Pope, or of any Pope, much less of every 
or of any bishop, nor is there anything in my faith 
which obligates me to do so.” More solidly funda- 





mental, of course, is the documented principle that 
for the Catholic, conscience is supreme even against 
the highest ecclesiastical authority. Cardinal New- 
man, after the proclamation of infallibility, cited 
Bellarmine’s strong words: “In order to resist and 
defend oneself no authority is required. . . . There- 
fore, as it is lawful to resist the Pope, if he assaulted 
a man’s person, so it is lawful to resist him, if he 
assaulted souls, or troubled the state (turbanti rem- 
publicam), and much more if he strove to destroy 
the Church. It is lawful, I say, to resist him, by not 
doing what he commands, and hindering the execu- 
tion of his will.” In these propositions and in others 
of prominent theologians, it is plain, often explicitly 
so, that the Pope cannot override individual con- 
science and judgment. On the other hand, ONeill 
does not recognize the pressure that is laid upon that 
individual conscience to accept authority and obey 
the full sweep of the instruction of the Church (see 
my Religious Liberty: An Inquiry, pages 448-451, 
for a convenient compendium of massive commands). 

O’ Neill makes forensic use, with intent to be fair, 
of a long tabulation derived from the same book, 
indicating the relative positions of the states of the 
world in their constitutional provisions for religious 
liberty and also in working religious liberty—chiefly 
as indicated by freedom from burdensome discrimi- 
nation. The original listings and discussion strug- 
gled against Protestant bias by trying to be more 
than just to other religious interests and to be con- 
structively critical of restrictions or discriminations 
in states predominantly Protestant. O’Neill’s selec- 
tion presents as “Catholic states” unqualified, those 
which are repeatedly referred to in the original text 
as on page 506: “. . . states which in fact or in 
tradition have Roman Catholicism as the chief re- 
ligion of the people, though it must be recognized that 
in the majority of them there was a sharp disestab- 
lishment in revolution against the older situation.” 
O’Neill, like many others among us religionists, has 
failed to give due credit to secular or rival forces 
that taught liberty to our ecclesiastical ancestors 
against their will, as in France and the majority of 
Latin-American countries. 

The conclusion of that discussion may pass when 
strictly construed, and I will reservedly join Pro- 
fessor O’Neill in it if “a Catholic phenomenon” is 
read as “an exclusively Catholic phenomenon,” and 
if “doctrinal necessity” means “doctrinally required 
in every situation”: “Dr. Bates’ study demonstrates 
the untruth of the pretense that the denial of re- 
ligious liberty is a Catholic phenomenon, a doctrinal 
necessity, an inevitable result of ‘Catholic domina- 
tion.’”” But this statement does not represent large 
and relevant portions of the book he is using, as 
witness the disgust and the pointed silence with 
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which they were met by personal friends among 
Roman Catholics. 
By keeping the term “censorship” to juristic » 
definition, and by confining his discussion to volun. 
tary acceptance by Catholics of the Church’s teach- 
ing, O’Neill wipes the slate clean of Blanshard’s 
charges that Catholic controls over publication are 
indeed undemocratic censorship. The problem js 
not that simple. Blanshard is certainly extreme in 
implying that any Catholic objection is by nature 
wrongful. But O’Neill passes very lightly over the 
pressure of well-placed Catholic personnel and the 
threat of unfavorable listings or boycotts against 
publishers or theatrical producers, which tend to 
enforce the Roman Catholic view upon the general 
public. It may easily be said that the publishers and 
producers are too timid, and that their rights to go , 
ahead are not infringed. O’Neill argues that the 
situation is the same as with criticism by a reviewer, 
or, with a public-relation counsellor’s advice, to the 
effect that a certain book, play, or film will be a poor 
risk and may endanger the reputation of the firm. 
Nevertheless, there is powerful influence that 
reaches out far beyond the Roman Catholic member- 
ship, and tends to prevent publication or production | 
rather than merely to persuade Catholics not to buy 
or not to attend what has been offered to the public. 
O’Neill would reject this statement as unsupported 
by footnotes. Translated into realities, that is a 
healthy challenge to much more thorough and factual | 
investigation of the problem of group influences 
upon freedom of press and theater, at least part of ? 
which should be done within the professions con- 
cerned, by the help of foundations or universities 
if needed—rather than by Blanshard’s trying to 
score against the Catholics or by Catholics trying 
to justify themselves. The issue is wider than that ) 
of religious influences alone, for money power ant | 
the power of organized labor are also concernel. 
But the church or religious issue should receive full ) 
and autonomous attention within the larger * 


we 


‘ 


‘ 


work, not a blurring through generalizations. 

He who has ridden untroubled, or even gaily, with 
Blanshard is the man who needs most to rai | 
O’Neill, carefully and honestly trying to understand 
the point of view of an earnest Catholic. Contrari- . 
wise, he—presumably Catholic—who reads O'Neill 
without reading Blanshard, may be lulled into com- 
placent self-righteousness or be “anxietized”’ into @ 
persecution-mania, without having a chance to face 
for himself a statement of what non-Catholics dislike 
and fear in the total scene of Roman Catholicism.’ 
As many Protestants have recognized, Blanshard isy 
not good enough. Readers must wish for a more 
thorough—which means less arrogant—evaluatiot 
of the Roman Catholic Church in twentieth centur\| 
society. For that task it should be obvious that 
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religious and sociological understanding are neces- 
sary. 

Also, is it insolent to suggest that so long as the 
Syllabus of Errors and other awkwardly conceived, 
awkwardly expressed denunciations of such repre- 
hensible “liberalism” as democracy and freedom of 
conscience stand as authoritative teaching, non-Cath- 
olic critics will continue to enjoy easy targets; and 
worried Catholics will toil like Sisyphus to explain 
that the words don’t mean what they do mean to 
ordinary readers, that they could have been defended 
in 1864, that the popes themselves don’t talk that 
way now? Men as skilled as the public-relations di- 
rectors for the Roman Catholic Church may some 
day think of the labor-saving mechanism of definitely 
replacing Syllabus and company with words that 
speak essential religion to the condition of the twen- 
tieth century. Further than that, clear, consistent, 
persistent teaching of liberty and tolerance, through- 
out the Roman Catholic communities in Europe, 
Africa, and Latin America, would be a million times 
more convincing than a defensive critique of one 
faulty book. Some good efforts have been made, as 
in the important American manuals of citizenship, 
Better Men for Better Times. They should be mul- 
tiplied and universalized, putting Protestants on the 
spot to bring up their lagging elements. 

A sounder, more penetrating study, religiously 
and sociologically alike, of the Roman Catholic 
Church as a functioning institution in the larger 
community, would have been much more difficult 
than Blanshard’s book for Professor O’Neill to han- 
dle. As it is, he can shift at convenience from point- 
ing out that Blanshard does not even hint at proof 
for many assertions, and that he fails to prove others, 
to positive support of Catholicism, and back to Blan- 
shard’s disputatious errors. Many of his points made 
against Blanshard give the impression of establishing 
the rectitude of the Catholic Church, simply because 
reckless statements were fended off. Again and 
again, underlying realities were swiftly skirted. 

On the total balance-sheet must appear consider- 
able direct profit for non-religion, plus indirect gain 
from further hostility between the two chief types 
of Christianity in America. Blanshard will have 
served the cause of freedom only if other Americans, 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, move on from this 
raucous, inaccurate alarm, by careful thought and 
study, in concern for the long view and the larger 
good, maintaining true conviction with respect for 
others’ convictions. There are problems of Catholic 
power, and of non-Catholic power, and of demo- 
cratic state interest, too complex and too intimate 
for dissection by a hatchet. O’Neill helps us to see 
that need for finer instruments, though the difficult 
job is yet to be done. 
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Christian Ethics and 
Practical Politics 


FRANCIS P. MILLER 


I. seems hardly necessary to define what we mean 
by Christian ethics, but I should like to make as 
clear as possible what I mean by Christian ethics. 
I do not, of course, mean a body of rules, principles 
or precepts, or a system of teaching. By Christian 
ethics, I mean the ethical insights and convictions 
which come to a Christian man in light of the Bible, 
through the historical experience and teaching of the 
Christian church, and out of his present fellowship 
in a community of believers as he faces the concrete 
situations of his own life. 

Practical politics is somewhat easier to define. In 
America, it is the art of securing and maintaining 
the support of a majority of the voters. 

The question is, can Christian ethics be applied to 
practical politics? And, the answer is clear. Chris- 
tian ethics can be applied to practical politics, as well 
as to any other form of social action. In one sense, 
of course, Christian ethics can never be applied com- 
pletely to any human activity, since no human 
activity can be perfectly ethical. Perhaps the use of 
the word “applied” is unfortunate. It might be bet- 
ter to rephrase the question to read: Can Christian 
men engage in practical politics and remain Chris- 
tian? The answer is that they can, and it is impera- 
tive that they should. 

There are, of course, special difficulties for the 
Christian who enters the field of practical politics 
which are inherent in the nature of our American 
political system. For instance, the Democratic poli- 
tician has to appeal to a cross section of American 
society as it is. The cross section, to which he makes 
his appeal for votes, may and probably does include 
almost every conceivable American type. It will in- 
clude believers and unbelievers, rich and poor, white 
and black, farmers, managers, and factory workers. 

This situation leads inevitably to the question of 
compromise. In one sense, compromise is of the very 
essence of politics, if by that is meant compromising 
the differences and interests that separate various 
groups sufficiently to secure the support of all of 
them. It is also inevitable that the Christian who 
takes part in politics should find it necessary to advo- 
cate only a fraction of the program which he even- 
tually hopes to realize. The question of timing and 
determining the maximum amount of change which 
is feasible at any given moment is extremely im- 
portant for him. Proper timing is a very different 
thing, however, from compromise. Compromise oc- 
curs when a Christian either advocates aims which 





he knows are contrary to Christian ethics, or when 
he adopts a time schedule much slower than the 


conscience of the community justifies. His aim 
should be to maintain the maximum speed of change 
which will be tolerated by the community. 

A third difficulty, which is closely connected with 
the other two, but which is, of course, no more 
peculiar to the American scene than to any other, is 
the question of means and ends. In order to attain 
ethical ends, is the Christian in politics justified in 
using means which are contrary to Christian ethics? 

First of all, I believe that the Christian in politics 
should be as much concerned about his own ethical 
conduct as he would be in any other profession or 
vocation. I believe that Christian ethics are related 
to practical politics as much as they are to family 
life, and that the same ethic applies to both. There 
is not one ethical standard for political activity and 
another standard for private life. I believe that ends 
never justify means, and that if unethical means are 
employed to achieve ethical ends, the ends desired 
can never be realized in the Christian sense of realiza- 
tion. Further, my own experience is that a Christian 
is under no greater pressure to sacrifice his ethical 
convictions in practical politics than in any other 
form of human activity. I sometimes think that 
ecclesiastical politics is capable of exerting even more 
pressure for the sacrifice of ethical standards upon 
those who participate in it than governmental politics. 

The ethical dilemma which a Christian political 
candidate faces can best be illustrated by listing the 
types of choices he has to make: 

(1) He has to choose the aims to be announced 
when he runs for office. Every aim, however trivial, 
should represent the expression of a genuine Chris- 
tian concern. 

The most important and, at the same time, the 
most perplexing policy aim with which a Christian 
in politics has to wrestle is the problem of govern- 
mental action on behalf of the general welfare— 
in other words, the problem of the function and 
limits of the welfare state. Where voluntary initia- 
tive is not feasible, but, at the same time, action on 
behalf of the general welfare is necessary, Christians 
will favor such action being taken by the unit of 
government capable of performing the service re- 
quired, that is closest to the people concerned. In 
other words, if a job can be done by a county or 
town instead of by state or Federal government, 
Christians in principle will prefer the local authority. 
The reason being that on the local level citizens can 
exercise their sense of responsibility much more 
directly and effectively upon the course of public 
affairs than they can when government is remote. 

However, in this mass society which the machine 
has created, an increasing amount of governmental 
action will necessarily have to be taken on the state, 
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on the Federal, and even on the world level. It is 
obvious, for example, that in the United States of 
America a certain amount of Federal government- 
guaranteed economic security is required to insure 
that citizens generally can enjoy responsible freedom. 

The questions to which the Christian politician, 
therefore, must constantly be seeking answers are: 
(a) How measure the amount of government-guar- 
anteed security required to insure that citizens gen- 
erally enjoy responsible freedom? (b) How ascer- 
tain the point of optimum return from government 
action—the point at which the curves of responsible 
freedom and initiative cease rising and begin to de- 
cline if further security is guaranteed by govern- 
ment ? 

In a dynamic society, no fixed point can be estab- 
lished and no permanent line drawn. But the main 
concern of the Christian statesman will be to define 
the point and draw the line as successive policy <e- 
cisions have to be made. The maintenance of a 
proper balance between freedom and security is the 
essence of liberty as understood by the Christian 
conscience, 

What the Christian in politics should not do is, as 
usual, clearer than what he should do. A Christian 
should never advocate an aim merely to secure a 
bloc of votes, if this aim is contrary to the larger 
interests or to the general welfare of the state, the 
nation, and the world. He will never capitulate to 
the current assumption that it is necessary to out- 
bid your opponent with economic or financial favors. 
And, however tempting it may be, he will never 
choose aims which appeal to the sub-Christian or 
sub-human in man, or which are calculated to arouse 
racial or class prejudice. 

(2) A Christian candidate also has to choose his 
lieutenants, and this choice is perhaps the most diff- 
cult of all. He will have working for him men who 
are not Christians and men who don’t have very 
much principle. When to maintain a friendship and 
when to break it for ethical reasons is the hardest 
decision the Christian in politics will have to make. 

(3) He will have to choose his campaign tactics. 
How hard will he hit? How personal will he become 
in his attack? Can he ever hope to win by keeping 
his campaign on a high impersonal level ? 

(4) He will have to decide how to answer the 
tactics of his opponents. The Christian in politics 
can expect to be treated like a subversive character. 
He will be called every name that human ingenuity 
can invent, and he will be charged with every evil 
intention that seems at all plausible. How does he 
answer these attacks? When faced with this prob- 
lem, I must confess that the twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew has always been a great comfort to me. 
But, better Christians than I disagree. Though the 
target of the most outrageous and villainous attacks 
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ever launched against a candidate in the South, 
Frank Graham never attacked his opponent or re- 
plied to his tormentors. Was that the Christian way 
to fight a campaign ? 

(5) He has to choose how money is to be used, if 
he has any. And, even though he makes the right 
choices, he can never be sure that some lieutenant 
down the line may not use funds in a way that would 
horrify him if he were aware of it. 

(6) He has to decide how and on what grounds 
he is to appeal for the support of minority groups 
or racial groups. Is he to appeal to their race con- 
sciousness? Is he to profit by inflaming their sense 
of being wronged by the rest of the community? Or, 
is his appeal to be directed to lifting them up out 
of their self-consciousness and making them aware 
of their participation in and responsibility for the 
community as a whole? 

Thus far, our experience in America with active 
Protestant Christians in politics has not been too 
encouraging. Unhappily, many Christians in politics 
tend toward one of two extremes. On the one hand, 
there is the kind of political naivete typified by Dan 
Poling, which swallows the rottenest political bait 
hook, line and sinker; and on the other hand, there 
is the perfectionist to whom all public questions are 
either black or white, and who believes that the 
Christian must take his stand on absolutes which 
must be realized day after tomorrow. The perfec- 
tionist in his way discredits Christian ethics as much 
as the man who compromises his Christian ethics. 
What is wanted is an ethical sense of timing coupled 
with capacity to work with practical politicians with- 
out being taken in by them. 

The Christian candidate or politician is not, how- 
ever, the only one who has a responsibility in this 
matter. Christian citizens generally, as well as church 
leaders, have an equal responsibility for making 
clearer to the community as a whole the relation- 
ship between Christian ethics and practical politics. 
From the moment I first entered the political arena 
nearly twenty years ago, I have never ceased to be 
astonished by the absence of the capacity for right- 
eous indignation among Christians as far as prac- 
tical politics was concerned. Since the founding of 
the Republic, the assumption has been slowly built 
up that there are no ethical standards in politics 
and that “anything goes.” No matter how revolting 
the incident, the normal comment of even a pious 
Christian is, “It’s only politics!” 

In August, 1951, an important primary election 
in the City of Richmond was won by the use of a 


| diabolically clever, but fraudulent letter. The letter 


was written as if from one Negro to another on a 
spurious letterhead entitled “Political Action Com- 
mittee for Advancement of Colored People in Amer- 
ica.” The letter mentioned several candidates who 
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should receive the support of Negroes, because they 
could be trusted to eliminate every form of segrega- 
tion and secure for them their equal rights. The 
letter was not mailed to any Negroes, but went to 
several thousand white citizens. As a result, a Dixie- 
crat led the polls and two candidates mentioned in 
the letter, whose defeat was desired by the authors of 
the letter, were driven from public life. In other 
words, a gigantic hoax and fraud had been perpe- 
trated on the people of Richmond, but, so far as I 
know, not one church leader or church organization 
made any comment. Why is there no ethical leader- 
ship among Protestants in matters of this kind ? 

The effective functioning of government by con- 
sent depends upon (1) the basic liberties guaranteed 
by our Bill of Rights, (2) truthfulness, honesty, 
and integrity in the conduct of the public business, 
and (3) a sense of responsibility among the citizens 
generally for preserving their liberties and making 
their system of government work. 

The above conditions are essential to the creation 
and survival of a free and responsible society. They 
are the product of Christian faith and life. If Chris- 
tian faith and life disappear, conditions essential to 
a free and responsible society will also disappear. 

The role of the Christian community in relation to 
public affairs includes (1) the proclamation of the 
Christian doctrines of creation, of redemption, of the 
nature of man and of the nature of human society 
as touchstones for political policy and action, (2) 
the continuous and fearless assertion of religious 
freedom, (3) the affirmation of ethical standards for 
public life and their application to specific instances, 
and (4) the sending of its ablest and most devoted 
young men and women into politics. 

The responsibility of the church has to be con- 
sidered in relation to various aspects of the church’s 
life. These include (1) official church bodies, (2) 
ministers, and (3) laymen. 


(1) OrrictsL Cnurcu Bopies 


The official church body is responsible for public 
statements on grave ethical and spiritual matters of 
general concern. It should never attack or endorse 
a particular party or candidate unless religious free- 
dom itself is in jeopardy or unless the body politic 
is in imminent danger of corruption from policies 
announced or methods employed. The failure of the 
Protestant Church in Europe to expose the evils of 
Nazism and Fascism until it was too late is a warn- 
ing which American Protestants cannot afford to 
ignore. An occasion may arise in America when 
official church bodies should denounce a particular 
movement or trend in its incipient stages before 
the life of the nation as a whole has been corrupted. 

One of the most disquieting aspects of American 
Protestantism at the moment is the silence of official 
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church bodies on the most burning moral problems 
of our day. The phenomenon known as McCarthy- 
ism, character assassination as a method of achiev- 
ing immediate political ends, the use of the Big Lie 
to win elections, and widespread venality in govern- 
ment—these are not merely symptoms of a decaying 
society ; they are a denial of the mind and spirit of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. True Christians will do 
everything in their power to eradicate these cancers 
from the body politic and to expose those who are 
responsible for them. 

Why then have the official bodies of the Protestant 
churches remained silent? Why have they said 
nothing and done nothing? The American cardinals 
of the Roman Catholic Church have spoken out in 
no uncertain terms, but the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ has not spoken. Are honest 
Protestant Christians going to have to look to the 
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Catholic Church for moral leadership in matters of 
this kind? These questions must be answered if 
American Protestantism is to continue to operate 
as a vital moral and spiritual force in the life of the 
nation. 


(2) THe MINISTER 


The minister has one function to perform in the 
pulpit and another function to perform in his per- 
sonal relations with members of the congregation 
and the community at large. As far as his sermons 
are concerned, what has been said above about offi- 
cial church bodies applies, except that in the case 
of the minister the application of ethical standards 
to specific cases is necessarily more personal and, 
hence, requires meticulous concern for fact and great 
charity, as well as capacity for white-hot righteous 
indignation. The most important function of the 
minister, however, is to encourage his laymen to 
assume their proper civic and political responsibili- 
ties as Christians. He can do this best through per- 
sonal conversations, through the work of his men’s 
club, and in many other informal ways. 


(3) THe LAyMAN 


The Christian layman is responsible for entering 
the political arena as Christian and taking as active 
a part as his time and the circumstances will permit. 
Unless Christian laymen do this, our system of gov- 
ernment will break down. It has not been working 
too well in recent years because we, as Christian 
citizens, have let politics go by default. 


* * * * * 


In conclusion, the question naturally arises, “Can 
a Christian who tries to conduct a political campaign 
according to the best Christian insights he has ever 
expect to win?” The answer is that he may some- 
time, but the probability is that at the present stage 
of our national development he will lose more often 
than he will win. However, the fact remains that it 
is absolutely essential for Christians to engage in 
political activity, because merely by their campaign- 
ing they can influence the trend of political life and, 
also, witness to their faith. The current political 
scene is evidence of how few Christians ever hear 
God calling them to the vocation of politics. It 
isn’t that God fails to call, but that we fail to hear, 
and because we fail to hear, the free world is in 
jeopardy. This constitutes a unique challenge to 
Protestant churches and to Protestant leadership. 
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